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Business and the English Teacher 
J. MILNER DOREY, SCARBOROUGH, N. Y. 


qiunmmcmmms ¢'T is more difficult to prepare students for busi- 
ness than for college. Two reasons: the calibre 
| of students, in the main, is inferior, and the de- 
mands are greater. 
a Probably this is not the accepted view. Eng- 
lish teachers contemplate college entrance ex- 
aminations with dread. It seems so much simpler 
Cmmurmmm«:® +. “oraduate”’ the ninety per cent. who have no 
immediate objective other than the getting of a job. But, in 
point of fact, if the demands of a business career and the re- 
sponsibilities of the English teacher are rightly conceived, 
there is no more exacting task. 

What are these demands and responsibilities? Are they 
real or specious? If real, are they reasonable? 

Undoubtedly one very real demand on the English teacher 
is teaching a mastery of the mechanics of language. The 
business man has dinned that into his ears sufficiently. He 
wants a stenographer who can spell, punctuate, paragraph, 
and write whole sentences. He doesn’t want to punctuate his 
dictation with an audible “comma,” “paragraph,” and to spell 
words. He hasn’t time. Nor does he want to be bothered 
with teaching her correct business forms. He expects these 
things of the school. True, some unreasonable merchants, 
lawyers, office managers, and manufacturers expect a high 
school graduate to know by intuition the peculiar terminology 
of their particular craft, and to grasp without instruction the 
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methods employed by their own special business, but, in the 
main, the man of affairs is reasonable and patient. 

Let us assume, therefore, that the English teacher accepts 
this task as just and imperative. The business wants and 
needs one hundred per cent. efficiency in these fundamentals, 
and the high school should give it to him. It is not the pur- 
pose of this paper to discuss this perfectly obvious respon- 
sibility. Nor is it our desire to suggest proper methods of 
attaining this end. Motivation, projects, drill—these three; 
but the greatest of these is drill. Instruction in the mechan- 
ics of expression should be the easiest part of the English 
teacher’s work. He is doing for his pupil just what the daily 
practice of the prize fighter and the pianist does for them. 

But there is a vast difference between the end in view of 
the prize fighter and the pianist. The prize fighter does his 
“daily dozen” a dozen times over in order that he may hit true 
every time, to be able to take every advantage, to overcome 
obstacles, to beat down his opponent. That aim is the epi- 
tome of selfishness. The pianist practices scales and runs 
assiduously so that through the mastery of technique she may 
be free to interpret her art in terms of musical ideas and feel- 
ings and arouse corresponding reactions in her hearers, to 
their enjoyment and spiritual profit. That aim is the epitome 
of unselfishness 

This brings us to the purpose of this paper and to the Eng- 
lish teacher’s real task. The business world needs less of the 
prize fighter’s objective and more of the pianist’s, and it is in 
the province of the English teacher to send out pupils into af- 
fairs, equipped not only with the “daily dozen” habit, but 
with a point of view our modern materialistic enterprises 
sadly need. The chief function of the English teacher is to 
create a state of mind. 

We are accustomed to think that the chief ambition of the 
business man is to amass dollars. To him, people are so many 
units, not human beings, merely sales prospects to be ex- 
ploited. He tests the value of the high school graduate by 
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how much he can produce for him. He rewards him in dol- 
lars. Beyond that he doesn’t care. Generally speaking that 
is true. It has to be. Merchandising in all forms is a cold 
proposition. There is no time for sentiment. The merchant, 
manufacturer, or executive who allows his feelings to direct 
a given situation loses out. His competitor beats him to it. 
And the bigger the business the greater the need of amassing 
dollars and the sharper his practice. 

The English teacher shudders at this low ideal, and as soon 
as her lessons in grammar and composition are over she turns 
to the literature courses and plans to combat the influence of 
this sordid humdrum her pupils must be projected into by 
giving them things to think about for their leisure hours. 
But the problem and the task lie deeper than this. To pre- 
pare students for a right, distinctive career in business we 
must understand its underlying principles, detect and correct 
its weaknesses and then send out boys and girls as emissaries 
fitted to become master builders. We want them to be lead- 
ers in business, not hacks. Real leaders, the really success- 
ful business men, recognized by the following possessions. 


1. Clarity of thought. 
Accuracy of functioning. 
Selective industry. 

Poise of personality. 

. A-sense of deferred values. 

I dare say that the business man of the pugilist t¢epe would 
understand only the first two; the others would either puzzle 
or amuse him. But the world has enough of the pugilist type; 
it wants more of the pianist type. 

1. Clarity of thought. The English teacher is inclined 
to think that the courses in science and mathematics are in- 
tended to provide this condition; that she has quite enough 
to do to teach ability to speak and to write, and to inspire a 
love of good literature. But mechanical facility merely to 
spell correctly, to punctuate, and to exercise a preference for 
good books will not make a successful business man or woman 
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in the sense defined. Business failures, men who fumble and 
aim blindly, men who cannot think clearly and see the whole 
way through a problem, are not wanted. Clarity of thought 
is a fundamental, something needed at the outset. 

Let us assume that a high school boy knows his sten- 
ography and typewriting, and has sufficient mastery of the 
mechanics of English to secure a fair position in a business 
that promises, as the advertisement puts it, “a permanent 
place for the right man.” In addition, he knows that he 
wants that permanent place, and his ambition is sufficiently 
active to keep him industrious and alert. If he is given re- 
sponsibility, charge of certain activities, and increased pro- 
motion, it is done because he proves to his superiors that he 
understands clearly what he is told to do. Given a problem, 
an instruction, a case, a customer with a peculiar want, a com- 
plaint to adjust, a wrong shipment, a tangle in the office red 
tape to unravel, if he grasps at once the essential fact or prin- 
cipal, and acts promptly and accurately, he is marked as one 
the firm will “take care of.” It is his first lesson in business, 
and the last, for that matter. 

The English teacher should recognize this factor as a prime 
demand in her teaching. In teaching composition sacrifice 
imagination, if need be, to accuracy of diction and clarity 
in sentence structure. Never pass up one instance. In the 
reading of and writing about books in the literature courses, 
pursue any method assiduously to the same end so long as it 
reaches that end. That fundamental habit of mind, the abil- 
ity to see a thing clearly, to see through it completely, and 
to grasp it as a whole, must be formed. It is one axiom of 
the business man. He may potter about himself in many 
things he knows nothing about, but in business routine it is 
a crime not to grasp a situation and to be unable to know 
what to do. The slightest error is a great mountain. A dis- 
pleased customer, due to some clerical error perhaps, a wrong 
shipment, a wrong discount—and the Heavens fall. One lit- 
tle error, and the business head hears the foundations shake, 
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the integrity of the house lost, trade fallen into decline, and a 
dividend passed! 

2. Accuracy of functioning. This power is twin brother to 
clarity of thought. Siamese, in fact. Where one goes the 
other must. But there is a difference. A boy may know what 
to do and still not do it. The cause may be laziness (of course 
no high school contains lazy boys!); the cause usually is 
haziness—mal-articulation. The boy knows what to do but 
his sensory processes are not properly transmitted into motor 
processes. A customer who does a jobbing business is en- 
titled to a larger discount than an ordinary dealer. His bill 
of goods was discounted according to a dealer’s rating. The 
account is unpaid, or the shipment was returned, or perhaps 
only an inquiry was made. The obvious thing to do is to cor- 
rect the record. The young business aspirant may perform 
that act, but he stops there. He neglects to pass credit, or he 
reships on a new ticket without properly posting the returned 
goods. In consequence the customer gets two shipments and 
two bills—and a state of mind which exhibits itself in plac- 
ing future orders with another firm. Knowing what to do but 
not doing it. A customer writes a letter clearly stating his 
wants. He is provided with just those wants, whereas a bit 
of correspondence or a call would have shown him the ad- 
visability of another article or a larger order of what he 
wanted—an avenue opened for large, permanent future busi- 
ness. 

Projects in oral and written composition for boys and girls 
who are to go into business might be drawn from concrete 
problems everyday confronting business men. Business 
houses will willingly contribute this material and the enter- 
prising English teacher will secure and make use of it. More- 
over, the routine of school life should take on this same exacti- 
tude of functioning. Neatness, punctuality, accuracy, specific 
classification, perfect correlation in oral and written expres- 
sion with other departments, a comprehension of the func- 
tions of each subject in mental training, rendering unto 
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Caesar what is Caesar’s—these conditions the English teacher 
may develop not only in the sphere of her own instruction but 
by proper articulation with the life of the school. 

3. Selective industry. Probably only twenty-five per cent. 
of the boys and girls who go from high school into business 
know what they want to do. The others want and need a job, 
and they take the first opportunity. Probably only twenty- 
five per cent. of these emerge into the field toward whick their 
taste and bent incline. The others remain in a rut, cowed 
down, thwarted, footballs for other people, eternally foggy 
in mind, failures. 

It is the privilege of the English teacher to pry out of their 
systems the instinct for selective judgment and single- 
minded industry. Such a boy may take any job, to be sure, 
but before long this training asserts itself. He is not con- 
tent with doing just what he is told. He tries to learn more 
of the nature of his given problem than is called for by the 
immediate transaction. In spare moments he tries to learn 
about the subject-matter of other departments. He wants 
to know something of the traditions of the house, and its es- 
tablished policies so that he may view and handle every trans- 
action in light of those fundamental principles. Even assum- 
ing that the particular business is distasteful, and he longs for 
the day when he can make a transition to the business in 
which he wants permanently to engage, he makes possible 
that transition by this process, and this alone. 

This desire, this habit of endeavor must be roused in every 
boy and girl who goes into business, or the English teacher 
must ask herself where in she has failed. Offer many com- 
position projects of a research nature. Eternally put it up to 
the pupil to find out for himself. Do not accept any product 
turned in until all its possibilities are exhausted and the fin- 
ished work reflects exactly and interestingly the best and 
most natural thought of the pupil. Make him realize that 
what he has done is the expression of his real self, and that 
thereafter he shall develop that line of interest and produc- 
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tivity. Encourage and guide his reading along the lines of 
natural inquiries. Help him to tie up his reactions with his 
instincts. Above all, instill confidence in himself. 

4. Poise of Personality. The business world is full of 
men who prate about personality and have none themselves. 
What they call personality is sales force, the ability to “put it 
over.” Its manifestations are pep, punch, aggressiveness, 
craft, doggedness. A few finer ingredients are tact, breezi- 
ness, optimism, and a sense of humor. There they stop. But 
what we are inclined to call personality is politeness, charm of 
manner, tolerance, ability to ignore pettiness, personal poise 
under trying circumstances, sensible humility, grasp of 
other’s point of view, comprehension of essential worths and 
vital values. The ideal business man combines the best of the 
two groups. If he possesses only the first group he is essen- 
tially only the pugilist in type, and remains a Philistine. If 
he shows only the second he may never attain towering finan- 
cial strength, but David will slay the Philistines. If he ap- 
proximates both groups, his position of influence in the world 
has no limitations. 

The teacher of English is peculiarly circumstanced. The 
teacher in no other department has quite the opportunity to 
send out boys and girls into business fitted to become com- 
plete leaders. All teachers, to be sure, should reflect the qual- 
ities of personality just outlined, but the English teacher, 
guiding pupils along the line of self-expression, opening up 
to them the vistas down which personages of history and im- 
agination have trod, holds the master key. If those lessons, 
if those examples do not impinge themselves on young minds 
and flower into abiding, winning traits of personality, she 
has failed. That, I take it, is the chief end of the study of 
literature,—not the covering of a reading course, and the 
passing of examinations, but the impression of the worthy 
and beautiful thoughts and acts of master minds on young, 
plastic minds and hearts so that these elements become at- 
tributes of a fine personality. 
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But the business man will say, what has all that to do with 
good business! It has all to do. Business conducted by men 
without that quality of personality remains a hand-to-mouth 
business; conducted by men with that quality, it can ask what 
it will. Which vision have we as teachers of English? 

5. A sense of deferred values. Ownership of a sense of 
deferred values grows out of possession of poise of person- 
ality. Many business men live in a world of immediacy. They 
look no farther than actual sales. They conceive it their duty 
to mould young people to their conception of business as soon 
as possible. They delight in kicking an employee about on 
the theory that that is the best way to teach him the ways 
of the world. They operate on the theory that the best way 
to get the most out of him is to keep him in fear of losing his 
job. They will stand for no temperament, no comebacks, no 
petulance, no grouchiness. And yet, the average business man 
is most temperamental himself. He is subject to moods. He 
acts from impulse. He reverses his decisions. A good sales- 
man once became discouraged because he felt that he did not 
receive the proper cooperation in a trying situation out in the 
field, in a circumstance where his judgment was presumably 
better than that of the office, many miles away. He un- 
fortunately commented on that fact. His “boss” “fired” him 
as quickly as a wire could be sent. But the young employee 
must endure all this. He must bear in patience domination, 
rebuffs, patronage, and, with his eye on the goal, accept this 
fire-cleansing as needful discipline. 

The business man often has no imagination. St. John Er- 
vine said that “The European is disconcerted to find men in 
America talking like children in an elementary school about 
literature and art.” Walter Hampden, the actor, recently 
said before a session of the English teachers of New York 
City, “The fine arts are the only things worth while.” But 
to many a man such interests interfere with “good business.” 
He prides himself on our material prestige. He thinks in 
terms of the factual and the visual, and believes that pres- 
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ent conditions are simply the latest steps in evolution, that the 
great human struggle is not an emergence into something 
higher and finer, but simply a manifestation of business com- 
petition. To be sure, he talks about “service,” “cooperation,” 
“progress,” but for service and intelligence he has substituted 
efficiency ; for culture and capacity, material success. Again, 
which vision have we as teachers of English? 

A sense of deferred values is not only a knowledge of busi- 
ness details; it is knowledge of their general significance and 
application to mass knowledge and to human nature. 
Through free, clear self-expression, functioning accurately 
and purposefully, derived by exercise and drill under en- 
couraging direction; through sympathetic and impelling con- 
tact with good literature, art, music, and drama, widening 
and deepening taste and spiritual discernment; through asso- 
ciation with choice minds in and out of one’s own business, 
making for inspiring conversationalists and engaging per- 
sonality; through intelligent and virile participation in civic, 
political, and educational affairs—through these forces and 
activities come the leaders it is our privilege to train. There 
are all too many Babbitts in control in our business life, men 
with no individuality, men who will not tolerate the integrity 
of individuality in others. “Blind mouths.” 

We have a College Entrance Board that sets uniform ex- 
aminations on all subjects needful for admission to college, 
examination questions all colleges agree upon as right, sound, 
and necessary. If in some way we should have a Business 
Entrance Board, assigning uniform entrance examinations on 
all subjects the different businesses might agree upon as de- 
sirable for young candidates, I wonder there could be agree- 
ment. If agreement, I wonder what those questions would 
be! 

Some one has said thit when the business man becomes 
tangled in the meshes of the web he himself has spun about 
himself, he calls in the scholar to extricate him, set him firmly 
on his feet, and clear his brain so that he may again see first 
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principles. In this world of jarring economic movements, of 
political strife, or harsh competition, and of confused ma- 
terialistic interpretations, let the English teacher catch the 
vision of a finer world, a better day. Let her equip the boy 
and girl who must be thrust into that maelstrom to earn a 
living and a place with some desire and power to keep their 
heads above the murky water. 

We are accustomed to recite the platitude that “America is 
a land of opportunity.” Opportunity for what? The boy or 
girl of marked talent is not happy unless in that exercise. He 
will willingly slave to reach his pinnacle. The boy or girl of 
fair ability whose road to college is paved, and whose future 
is assured, is no problem. But the boy or girl to whom 
economic pressure is a wolf in sheep’s clothing, is. What does 
a “job” in the business world hold out for him? We must not 
rail at business, little or big. Its code, its processes, its at- 
tainments have their needful place in the scheme of things. 
Our task is to breed a race that will mould it to the universal 
heart’s desire. 

Joseph Krutch, writing in “The Saturday Review of Liter- 
ature” of August 23, on “The Curse of Opportunity,” says: 
“__life in America has been, so far, too immediately satisfy- 
ing for most people. .No exhaustion of opportunity or 
abatement of physical energy has cast upon them the neces- 


sity of thought. .... But sooner or later this need will come, 
for no great and powerful nation has yet escaped it. In the 
hour of humiliation. . . .the exhausted energies of a people 


turn to the exploitation of other fields. Then perhaps even 
the merchants and the commanders, their pockets and their 
bellies full, are seized with a strange dissatisfaction. Their 
battles fought and their fortunes secured, the life of competi- 
tion loses somehow its savor and they call upon literature to 
give it values which the natural life does not have. In the ex- 
citement of the struggle for survival and power the mere 
achievement of ends is enough, but when thought intervenes 
it demands a justification of existence in terms of overtones 
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—of irony, of sentiment, of heroism, or of tragedy. These 
sentiments, valueless and meaningless for the student of man 
the animal, become his sole standard of value and we have a 


nation of artists.” 

It is the privilege of the teacher of English, by instruction, 
guidance, and a sense of universal values to infuse artistry 
into the machinery of our dominant business life, to dethrone 
the Gods of things as they are, and enthrone the Gods of 


things as they must be. 


My Books 


My books are little castles, 

Where magic playmates dwell; 
Queens and kings and vassals, 
Knights with plumes and _ tassels, 
My little books are castles, 

That tales of romance tell. 


If ever I am grieving, 

My playmates hover near; 
With welcome words, receiving, 
Their castle turrets, leaving, 

A host will come, relieving, 

With song and jest and cheer. 


My playmates grow by stages, 
For each leaf holds a friend; 
I turn the clean white pages, 
Behold.—from by-gone ages, 
Come heroes, clowns and sages,— 
And comrades, without end. 


BreRNARD HIRSHBERG, 
Elijah D. Clark Junior High School, 
New York City. 
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Educational Floods 


GILBERT L. BROWN, PROFESSOR OF PSYCHOLOGY AND EDUCATION, 
NORTHERN STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN. 


suum FTE most distinctive undercurrent in educational 
= = theory and practice today is the tendency to- 
5 } g wards a science of education. This movement 
E = is nothing more or less than the search for a 
S2nmncsunuMH ss body of facts and principles which will enable 
= = us to determine with reasonable exactitude 
= = the purposes of education, and which will serve 
OST Ten god 


as guides in choosing the subject-matter and 
method most useful in attaining these ends. Although much 
has already been accomplished in this direction, the science 
of education is only in its beginning and does not prevent edu- 
cational floods. That is, it is not sufficiently developed to pre- 
vent extreme exaggeration in judging the values of educa- 
tional ideas, especially new ones such as more or less periodi- 
cally deluge the field of education. 

Two or three illustrations will make the meaning of educa- 
tional floods clear and, at the same time, show the need 
for a science of education as a guide. Only a few years ago it 
became evident that expression in reading was inferior in 
quality, and a movement was accordingly started to improve 
it. But the school world soon became obsessed with the idea 
of expression, and, chiefly because the meaning and value of 
expression were not clearly perceived, the movement soon de- 
generated into the parrot-like imitation of the teacher by the 
pupil. For instance, I once visited a third grade in a large 
city and found the pupils reading in concert “The Charge of 
the Light Brigade” with great fervor and passionate gesture. 
When I inquired from the teacher whether the pupils under- 
stood the poem, she replied “Oh, no, I am just using it to train 
them in expression. 

This method of superficial imitation under the name of ex- 
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pression was very generally practiced in the elementary 
schools; but it was not confined to them. Many normal 
schools and colleges offered courses in expression of the same 
type, and frequently the imitation of the teacher by the stu- 
dent was so complete that persons who knew the teacher 
could easily identify his pupils by their gestures, “poses,” and 
inflections of voice. 

But it was finally discovered that thought-getting, after all, 
was the fundamental purpose of reading, and that it had been 
sacrificed to expression. Then educators set out to correct 
this short-coming, and we have already gone to the other ex- 
treme. Now we hear the cry for silent reading—and more 
silent reading. Many educational magazines are filled with 
methods and devices for teaching this newly discovered sub- 
ject, and the market is being flooded with books on how to 
teach it. Furthermore, books providing subject-matter for 
silent reading are being produced as if reading with intelli- 
gence or common sense required special material. 

We see the same tendency towards extremes in the method 
of conducting recitations. Not long ago the pupil was re- 
quired to sit erect in his seat and listen, and was to speak 
only when addressed. This absorbtive method was at last 
found to be ineffective to a high degree, and today we are ap- 
proaching the other extreme. Now we have the socialized— 
and often the anarchized—recitation. In other words, we 
have moved from the recitation of no self-direction to that 
of all self-direction, at least in many cases; and one extreme 
is as bad as the other. 

Finally, educational tests, one of the most important move- 
ments in contemporary education, have assumed in some 
places a position of exaggerated importance. In fact certain 
prominent educators fail to see much in the professional 
training of teachers except the development of skill in test- 
ing. One college professor, for example, has recently sug- 
gested five semesters of testing as the proper amount of time 
for this subject. Although we will readily grant an im- 
portant place to testing, we must remember that teaching, not 
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testing, is the fundamental process in education. No amount 
of testing however skilfully done can take the place of teach- 
ing; testing is only to show the efficacy of teaching. 

A study of educational floods reveals a number of interest- 
ing and important facts concerning their rise and subsidence, 
It is especially noteworthy that most of them grow out of gen- 
uine educational needs. Better expression in reading, more 
activity on the part of the pupil in the recitation, and stan- 
dardized tests were all real needs. Then, when a number of 
educators discern these new needs and begin to talk and write 
about them, their attention becomes so exclusively centered 
upon them that they lose sight of the other phases or proces- 
ses of education. Accordingly, they come to consider the new 
problem more important, relatively so at least, than it really 
is. The exaggerated notion of the leader soon spreads to the 
classroom teacher, and then the flood is more or less complete. 
It is precisely in this way that expression, the socialized reci- 
tation, educational tests, and other ideas become in rapid suc- 
cession all-important in education. 

Specialization by teachers and supervisors also tend to pro- 
duce educational floods. The teacher whose chief interest is 
in one subject and whose training has been narrow tends to 
exaggerate the importance of her specialty. Likewise, the 
supervisor of a particular subject often sees but little value in 
other subjects, and accordingly tries to monopolize the teach- 
er’s time for that subject. This condition has a strong ten- 
dency to keep the curriculum out of balance, especially when 
certain subjects have supervisors and others do not, since the 
subject with a supervisor very generally receives more at- 
tention than the one without. 

It should be observed, also, that educational floods are 
greatly encouraged by the eagerness of many teachers and 
publishers to commercialize every new suggestion in educa- 
tion. The fact that a new idea pays or may be made to pay, 
whether its importance is genuine or fictitous, is no small fac- 
tor in producing floods. Advertising material of every de- 
scription—pamphlets, pictures, letters, and blotters—arrive 
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jin almost every mail announcing some new and important dis 
covery, Which, in many cases, is only a new name attached to 
some well recognized theory or practice. Finally, educational 
floods are often encouraged, wittingly, or unwittingly, by 
some schools as a means of attracting attention—of advertis- 
ing the system, the city, or the teachers. Such schools fre- 
quently become a sort of mecca for a time, then disappear 
from the educational map. 

This tendency to exaggerate values is seen in almost every 
educational practice when first introduced. Within recent 
years we have observed it in vocational education, vocational 
guidance, supervised study, community civics, story telling 
and various other movements. And now some enthusiasts 
are assuring us that a course in sociology for the elementary 
schools is essential to the salvation of society. 

Let us examine some of the results of these floods. Cer- 
tainly no one familiar with the facts would maintain that the 
school receives no benefit from these inundations. The truth 
is that a strong current is necessary to move some school sys- 
tems and communities from their position of serene self- 
satisfaction. In other words, certain people must be jarred 
loose from their moorings before progress is possible. To 
such communities the educational flood is of special value. 
Most communities are not, however, of this extreme type, but 
are rather seeking progress, and are therefore somewhat 
susceptible to flood conditions and must guard against them. 

On the other hand there are undesirable consequences re- 
sulting from educational floods. Not the least of these is the 
loss of proper balance among the various phases and pro- 
cesses of education. At one time certain subjects are neg- 
lected because of enthusiasm for community civics, and at an- 
other, because some new system of penmanship is considered 
all-important, and so on. The pupil is, of course, the chief 
sufferer. Enthusiasm for vertical writing ruined the pen- 
manship of many boys and girls, and extravagant emphasis 
upon story telling, community civics, and the like, has pre- 
vented them from receiving other kinds of instruction and 
training more important to their welfare. 
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Educational floods also tend to produce confusion in the 
mind of the public concerning education. To most laymen it 
is disconcerting to see a theory or practice considered “es- 
sential” one year and relatively unimportant the next. Be- 
sides, many of these movements are expensive, calling for new 
equipment, new books, or both, which must be paid for by 
the public. Generally speaking, the public is willing to pay 
for genuine progress in education, and it must be protected 
from unnecessary expense if this attitude is to be maintained. 
Experimentation is, without doubt, just as important in edu- 
cation as in manufacturing, and the necessary time and ex- 
pense must be allowed; but educators, as manufacturers, 
must arrive at reasonable certainty based upon sound knowl- 
edge before elaborate plans are made for innovations. 

In order to prevent educational floods, it is necessary, first, 
to define clearly the specific aims or purposes of all school 
subjects and activities. A careful, sane study of the ends 
to be attained through reading would certainly help to pre- 
vent overemphasis upon either expression or silent reading. 
It would lead us to see that thought-getting and expression 
are both valid aims, and that the former is fundamental and 
the more important. A study of the purpose of penmanship 
would show that writing is essentially a tool, and that such 
a combersome method as the vertical system defeats one of 
the important requirements of penmanship, namely, speed. 
Likewise, a little reasoning in regard to the purpose of educa- 
tional tests would make it clear that their purpose is to mea- 
sure the results of teaching and not to take the place of it. 

Secondly, the values of subject-matter to bring about de- 
sired results must be carefully and accurately determined. 
The purpose of teaching a subject or topic may be definitely 
set forth, yet its value for doing that particular thing may be 
largely fictitious. An enthusiast on the subject of play, for 
instance, recently described how a liberal education could be 
obtained through play-ground activities alone, and a kinder- 
garten teacher in speaking at a teachers’ institute showed 
clearly—to her own satisfaction—how the same thing could 
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be accomplished through paper construction. It is unnecess- 
sary to deny that play and paper construction possess values 
of any such magnitude. The trouble is that the minds of the 
enthusiast become so dominated by a single idea that they see 
values where there are no such values. One preventive of 
educational floods is, therefore, a sound knowledge of values 
—of the relationship between processes and results sought. 

Thirdly, a broad view of the whole field of elementary edu- 
cations is essential to genuine progress. In order to keep the 
proper balance among the various subjects, it is necessary 
to appreciate the values of all of them. As pointed out above, 
the practice of entrusting education to specialists—teachers 
and supervisors—whose training has been confined within 
narrow limits, tends to prevent a proper balance. The spe- 
cialist, whether supervisor or teacher, should have a well 
rounded education so that she may see the proper place of her 
subject in the curriculum, and not assume that any given sub- 
ject is the only one which merits serious consideration. In 
fact no person whose knowledge is confined chiefly to one sub- 
ject is in position to judge the relative value of that subject; 
and in education we must deal with relative values. 

Finally, persons who are responsible for the subject-matter 
and method of education should be familiar with the history 
of educational theory and practice. This would enable them 
to see that all sound theory and practice are matters of evolu- 
tion, that they are not products of spontaneity. It would en- 
able them to understand that much of the best in subject- 
matter and method in present day education has been prac- 
ticed or recommended for practice in centuries past by such 
distinguished teachers as Vittorino, Comenius, and Pestalozzi. 
Such a knowledge would have a steadying effect by showing 
educators that we are simply adding atom by atom to what 
has long since been initiated. It would show that others have 
made the same mistakes that we are making or are liable to 
make, and in this way help us to avoid needless error and con- 
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Teaching Peace in the Schools* 


RALPH B. GUINNESS, GIRLS’ COMMERCIAL HIGH SCHOOL, 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 


mums N considering a proposition to teach Perman- 

= ent World Peace in the schools, it seems best 

] that there be appointed a Commission of In- 

quiry consisting of representatives of the Board 

a of Education and representatives of schools or 

teachers. This Commission should meet peri- 

odically to consider at least the following 

agenda and finally to report for or against a 
definite course of study for Peace: 
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1. Should Society consciously seek to organize the world 
for Peace? 


2. Is the school the proper medium? 
53. If so, can Peace be taught in the schools without in- 
curring disloyalty or (raising the charge that such teaching 


-was)* impairing the morale of people to fight in defence of 


country ? 

4. What should be the aim of such Peace Education? 

5. What should be the subject matter and methods of such 
education ? 

6. What problems require solutions as prerequisites for 
an abandonment of similar economic and national policies 
that inevitably lead to and necessitate armaments and war? 


Space does not permit of an exhaustive answer to these 
questions. We briefly give the following suggestions as to 
aim, content and method. In conclusion we mention the pre- 

* Printed in the Bulletin of High Points, publication of the Board of 


Education, New York City, September, 1925, and reprinted with per- 
mission of the Editor. 


* This parenthesis did not occur in the original publication. 
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requisites we think necessary not only to abolish war, but 
which should be accepted so that it may seem possible to do 
so. 


AIM. 


1. Educate children to be self-conscious, self-directing 
and self-expressive; to have power to think and to do things. 
Such an aim now is partially understood and practiced. How- 
ever, thorough, consistent and universal principles and teach- 
ing methods of such character training are not organized and 
applied. 

2. Teach children the moral obligation to be intelligent so 
that they will not be possessed of fear, hatred, ignorance, con- 
ceit, prejudice or other incorrect judgment. Teach children 
to be patient, calm, broadminded, sympathetic and tolerant. 
In other words to be rational and philosophic. 

The result of such education should be the removal of the 
dislike people feel for each other. Dislikes are usually super- 
ficial being based upon fear, ignorance and prejudice or on a 
desire to dominate for selfish ends. When people like each 
other they understand each other; understanding eschews 
dislikes. It tends to vitiate fear and to give rise to faith and 
credit, and from these spring the will to cooperate. 

3. Our third aim will be to apply this will to cooperate 
to international relations. Civilization is defined as trust- 
ing each other and helping each other. But we find ourselves 
from time to time engaged in war which has sprung from a 
competitive National Rivalry for Power, Trade, Land and 
Prestige. Do we then have civilization and cooperation? 
Fear, hatred and ignorance are assigned as the justification 
of non-cooperation and rivalry for power in peace-time. 
Since nations are but individuals acting collectively it seems 
necessary to free them of their fears and dislikes so that they 
may cooperate within their nations and with other nations. 

Each individual dogmatically and autocratically assumes 
the right to judge his fellow man and “foreigners” and to dis- 
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like for no rational reason whatever. Dislike leads to a de 
sire not to cooperate; such non-cooperation leads to dislike, 
hatred, fear. Both move in a vicious circle. But the lack of 
national and international cooperation that eventually erupts 
accidentally into physical violence or war, seems to spring 
primarily from a licentious willingness of people to dislike 
each other. Thus they are forced by their own volition to 
compete with each other at each other’s expense for self- 
preservation. 

Dislikes are mental attacks on another, and call for a re. 
ciprocal dislike, or physical attack in self defense. Any sane 
person who wants peace and civilization and cooperation will 
go out of his way to make adjustments with his fellows so as 
to understand and tolerate them. Lacking this democratic, 
rational social mindedness other attempts to abolish war are 
but chaff before the wind. 

Peace like charity needs to begin at home in order to es- 
ablish the natural psychological basis for international peace. 
A broadminded, cultured person as William James says, “will 
act on sympathies and admiration, and not on dislikes and 
disdains.” If individuals become rational and learn to cooper- 
ate with others within a nation in pursuit of an enlightened 
self-interest, within a generation, this psychology may per- 
vade the attitude of large national groups of peoples in their 
relations toward each other. In this way Nationalism may 
become a means of World Peace in cooperation with others, 
and not remain the end of an internal quasi-national peace 
on the defensive against a similar unit. 


METHODS. 


The Social Sciences, especially History, seem to be the field 
wherein thought regarding war and peace is and can be best 
engendered, respectively. In these subjects there should be 
introduced the spirit of the scientific historian: open minded- 
ness, inquiry for and investigation of facts, but no dogmatism. 
Our method of teaching should be that “this opinion or fact is 
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only true as far as we know. We believe it to be true only as 
far as investigation has been made.” Our teaching methods 
should stress more inductive teaching and not mere memory 
reproduction for a recitation or a test, 


CONTENT. 


1. Especially in History the content should be more social 
and economic than political and military, since man’s life is 
proportionately more important in those respects. The con- 
tents of a course, or of courses, should likewise be propor- 
tioned to international history of the human race, rather than 
chiefly to that of one nation. 

2. To teach broadmindedness there can not be taught any 
self-righteous indignation, or hate, of any country, religion, 
race, political group or economic class. Especially hatred of 
war can not be taught, for that is not a constructive peaceful 
motive or method. 

3. In order to insure the entrance to school of a broad- 
minded humanized child, education must see to it that the 
parents have not inculcated previously anything irrational. 
We have mentioned that fear, prejudice and dislikes (usually 
superficial and prejudiced judgments) are irrational. That 
a child’s mind may be properly educated in the home, some- 
where in the Peace Curriculum the present generation at least 
should have provided for it some teaching in Parental Child 
Training. First irrational impressions of life are gained in 
the home. The parent should be a broadminded self-controll- 
ing person who could teach the child the mental ideas and 
habits of cooperation for a rational peaceful life. 


CONCLUSION. 


Once a conscious educational world-wide teaching of peace 
were begun, we should expect that this rationalization from 
below would prevade the policies of governments and free 
them of their fear of each other. Policies of competitive inde- 
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pendent Nationalism as an end could be replaced by cooper- 
ative united Nationalism as a means to World Peace. 

Efforts should be made, too, to influence the foreign policies 
of governments, lest before the new psychology pervades 
chancelleries, another World War might break out. The ef- 
fect of that would probably vitiate the peace education and 
present the possibility of catastrophe through war or revolu- 
tion. 

Nations but reflect the proper intelligence; rationalize 
that and within twenty years we may awake to find that war 
has atrophied. We do not expect people to accept this 
proposition to teach peace until they believe that permanent 
peace is possible and not chimerical. We do not expect them 
to believe it to be possible until they accept at least these three 
ideas, not only prerequisites to be taught as an inducement to 
believe peace possible, but as the condition and practice of 
Peace. 


PREREQUISITES PROBABLY NECESSARY FOR AN AGREEMENT BY 
PEOPLE TO TEACH WORLD PEACE. 


1. The individual should be democratic in his judgments 
of people and things and while preferring some, do so for 
positive reasons of preference and not for some negative rea- 
sons of dislike of someone or something else. The individual 
should not be conceited, dogmatic, autocratic, prejudiced or 
ignorant in his judgments. He should acquire a universal 
rational perspective of life and not a particularistic emotional 
one. Such individual peace psychology of self-government 
and self-control will develop cooperation and unity within 
oneself and with our fellow men throughout the world. 

2. Over-population of the world is but superficially a cause 
of war and peace-time national rivalry for power, prestige, 
land and trade. There really is not any such thing as abso- 
lute over-population. It is but a relative phenomenon. It 
exists only in relation to the degree of organization and in- 
dustrialization of society and of any nation that is said to be 
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over-populated. It exists relatively too in relation to man’s 
ingenuity and organization in using the known available re- 
sources of the earth. For example in 1640 Great Britain with 
a population of 6,000,000 was said to be over-populated. The 
evidence was in the thousands who were out of work and who 
thronged the jails and poor-houses for that reason or because 
of debt. The solution urged was that this over-population 
emigrate to America. Today Britain supports at home a 
population of 40,000,000, even though the whole population 
of the world has increased also since 1640. What then is 
over-population but a relative phenomenon depending upon 
the kind of organization in existence? 

Japan today is endeavoring to solve its population prob- 
lem by greater industrialization rather than by war or mi- 
gration. Accompanying such industrialization in any coun- 
try there must be more intensive agricultural production and 
greater production of the mineral resources of the earth. If 
these be exhausted on land they must be obtained from the 
waters or the air. Such synthetic production of materials 
formerly obtained from the soil by agriculture or mining has 
already begun. We have an example in that of taking 
nitrates from the air. Given this source of obtaining mater- 
ials for our industrial life the resources of the world seem 
infinite and not fixed, as proponents of war and over-popula- 
tion or Malthusian theories insist. Obviously if all the na- 
tions become industrial like Britain and fill their land with 
people and factories, farming would be excluded as a means 
of supplying at home the needs of the people. There would 
be no other place then for obtaining food than from the 
waters or the air. Likewise if minerals in the ground should 
be exhausted their chemical elements would have to be sought 
in the air and the waters of the earth. The pressure of man 
against nature is obviously a problem which calls for a social 
solution. War, floods, disease and famines release the pres- 
sure by removing numbers of people through death, but these 
are but temporary expedients and but postpone the final solu- 
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tion. Then too they are not ethical solutions. Nor do they 
replace exhausted stores of coal, iron or oil. 

3. In order to aid such organization and solution, the in- 
equalities of cultural class differences must be removed. Such 
differences, involving alleged inferiorities to alleged higher 
standards, breed dislike which prevents cooperation. When 
dislike is removed nations can help each other to live in free- 
dom and harmony without fear of another’s growth in power 
or population as a menace to their continued existence. 

It is quite a coincidence that each nation has similar class 
types corresponding to those of others; upper, middle and 
lower. In one respect the upper classes, if they may be as- 
sumed chiefly to have high standards, do not fear that of an- 
cther nation, but its lower classes. Education does remove 
these differences and so does improved economic conditions. 
Social change brought about by inventions is constantly creat- 
ing an economic maladjustment of some people who lag be- 
hind culturally in the general progress of society. Possibly 
such cultural lag will be removed and prevented by that very 
higher industrialization of society suggested as a means for 
taking care of increased population. Naturally to effect an 
improvement culturally such industrialization must be hu- 
mane and ethical. Perhaps we shall need to adopt eugenics 
to help solve the quantitative and qualitative problems of 
population. Perhaps neither eugenics nor rational inter- 
marriage would be needed. We may find that higher indus- 
trialization alone will solve them. 

There may be other objections to teaching peace, but these 
prerequisites seem to explain why, through the lack of their 
general acceptance and practice, most people rely, not on 
peaceful cooperative World Union, but on National Rivalry 
as a means of security, independence and peace. 

We can not make the whole world or human nature univer- 
sally rational and democratic in a generation nor bring on a 
greater industrialization in that time, but we can at least 
hopefully plan and decide to consciously and thoroughly edu- 
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cate for that end. To recapitulate, we suggest that we re- 
sort to inductive teaching, to the training in being scientific 
historians, eliminating dogmatic teaching, to teaching for 
thinking and not for memory reproduction of knowledge 
crammed for a recitation; that the content of history be about 
90% social and economic and mostly international; that peo- 
ple learn to be democratic in their thinking in not autocrat- 
ically judging people and disliking them; that parents be 
trained to be rational through a course in child training; that 
governmental policies be influenced for peace; that competi- 
tive independent Nationalism as an end in itself be abandoned 
for cooperative united Nationalism as a means in a universal 
whole; and that population problems be solved through a 
higher and ethical industrialized society. 

In order to be worthy of our protestations of faith in and 
attachment to Humanity, God, Morality and Beauty, let 
us teachers, under the guidance of the Board of Education, 
create a Commission of Inquiry to consider the feasability of 
preparing and introducing into the New York City schools an 
educational training in general and a particular course de- 
signed to fulfill our faith in the aim of education: a moral, 
democratic, self-controlling, sane, philosophic-minded man. 
Once a Peace Curriculum were instituted in New York City 
we should expect that cities and nations would universally 
and voluntarily follow our step. 








The Effect of the Summer Vacation on 
Children’s Mental Ability and on Their 
Retention of Arithmetic and Reading 
MILDRED V. W. PATTERSON, A. M., RENSSELAER, N. Y. 
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: CNS FT AT is the effect of the summer vacation on chil- 
= dren’s mental ability and their retention of 
W arithmetic and reading? 

Does the supernormal, the normal, or the sub- 
iene normal group of children gain or lose most dur- 
ing the summer vacation in these respects? 
For a long while the subject has interested the 
writer, who vainly tried to get definite informa- 
tion regarding it. Being unable to get it, work on a thesis of 
which this article is an abstract* was begun. The subject is 
one worth the study of many educators, who wish to econ- 
omize the time of pupils and in school expenses. It is with the 
hope of arousing further interest in the subject, that, this 
abstract is being offered for publication. 
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DATA USED IN THE INVESTIGATION. 


The data, from which the material for use in this study 
was selected, was obtained in a representative city school in 
New York State. The number of children tested was 149. 
In cases where a pupil was absent from one of the tests in the 
subject, the other test was of no use, so the number of cases 
differs in the various subjects. All the children present in 
each class were tested. 

The tests used were as follows: 


Haggerty Intelligence Examination, Delta 2 in Grades IV- 
VIII; Thorndike-McCall Silent Reading Test, in Grades IV- 


* Because of lack of space, most of the data tables and 
been omitted, only the final results being given. 
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VIII; Woody-McCall Mixed Fundamentals, in Grades I-VI; 
Woody Scales, Multiplication Scale B. in Grades VII-VIII. 

These tests were given in the middle of June, and the same 
tests were given to the same children by the same person in 
the middle of September, so practically no instruction was 
given between them. All tests were scored three times. 


PROCEDURE IN HANDLING THE DATA. 


The results of all tests were tabulated on an individual card 
for each pupil. The Intelligence Quotient of each pupil was 
determined by taking his score made in the Haggerty Intelli- 
gence Examination given in June, and from it deriving his 
mental age. This was done by means of a table of norms, 
based on 40,000 cases, loaned by Dr. Warren W. Coxe, Chief 
of Bureau of Educational Measurements, New York State De- 
partment of Education. The mental age divided by the chron- 
ological age gave the Intelligence Quotient, or I. Q., of each 
pupil. 

While 15 years is usually taken as a maximum mental age 
and some take as low as 13 years, in this study the mental 
equivalent to the score made was used for the purpose of 
ranking, but it did not exceed 16 years in any case. The 
pupils of each grade were ranked according to their I. Q’s 

The Binet-Simon classification was used in classifying each 
grade into groups. 

I. Q. 110 and upward, Supernormal or Group A. 

I. Q. 90-110, Normal or Group B. 

I. Q. below 90-110, Normal or Group B. 

The scores of each grade in every test were then tabulated 
and the median found for each grade and each mental group 
of each grade. The median was found because it is the mea- 
sure of central tendency least affected by extreme or er- 
roneous scores, little subject to fluctuation with rearrange- 
ment in the size and position of class-intervals, and most 
easily understood by the lay reader. No attempt was made 
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to measure relationship or reliability—simply to determine 
what change occurred between the times of testing. 

The results of the tests are summarized in Table 21, show- 
ing the median of each grade in each test and the change 
in median. Comparison of the June test with the mec‘an 
of the September test shows the gain or loss in median 
and indicates the effect of the summer vacation. 


TABLE 21. COMPARISON OF MEDIAN SCORES FOR JUNE AND 
SEPTEMBER TESTS IN INTELLIGENCE. READING 
AND ARITHMETIC. 


Haggerty Intelligence Examination, Delta 2. 


GRADES 4 5 6 7 8 
Sept. 78.571 95.714 106.667 104.375 128.125 
June 65. 84. 97.857 99.375 124.167 
Change 13.371 11.714 8.810 5. 3.958 


Thorndike-McCall Silent Reading Test, Form 2. 


Sept. 45.5 47.4 52.5 50.667 60. 
June 46.52 50.2 52.143 50. 59. 
Change —.75 —.5 —.533 —4 —.187 


Woody-McCalil Mixed Fundamentals, Form 1. 
Woody Multiplication. 


Sept. 16.5 21.5 27.167 15.9 17.938 
June 17.25 22. 27.7 16.3 18.125 
Change —.75 —2.8 357 667 i, 


Consultation of Table 21 shows that all classes made better 
records in intelligence after the summer vacation. The low- 
est grade tested, the 4th, made the greatest gain in median. 
The amount of gain in the median gradually decreased from 
the 4th to the 8th grade. In reading, while three grades 
gained and two lost in median, the totals of the gains and 
losses showed little definite change in either direction. All 
grades lost in arithmetic. 

Therefore the answer to the first question stated is that the 
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summer vacation seemed to have a beneficial effect on the in- 
telligence of all the children, especially those of the lower 
grades ; that it had had little effect on the reading ability; and 
that it was detrimental to the arithmetical ability of all 
grades. 

Proceeding to the second question, “Does the supernormal, 
the normal or the subnormal group of children gain or lose 
most in these respects?”, these same data were taken and the 
results of each test tabulated for each of the three groups,— 
the supernormal, the normal, and the subnormal of each 
grade. Two tables were made in arithmetic because Grades 
4-6 took one test and Grades 7-8 took another. The results are 
summarized for the three mental groups of the entire num- 
ber tested in all grades, in Tables 29. 
it ME TSE Ue Ta 
' TABLE 29. COMPARISON OF MEDIAN SCORES OF JUNE AND 

SEPTEMBER TESTS OF ALL PUPILS, ARRANGED BY 
MENTAL GROUPS. 


Intelligence Tests. 


Group A B C 
September 111. 98. 77.5 
June 104.167 88.75 72.5 
Change 6.833 9.25 5 

Reading Tests. 
September §3.5 48.857 49. 
June 53.715 49.111 45.5 
Change —.215 —.254 4.5 
Arithmetic Tests—Woody-McCall. Grades 4-6. 
September 21.6 21. 20.5 
June 24.333 22.2 21.5 
Change —2.733 —1.2 —1l. 
Woody Multiplication. Grades 1-8. 

September 18.25 16. 15. 
June 17. 16.429 16. 


Change 1.25 —.429 —l., 
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ANALYSIS OF THE MEDIANS OF EACH GROUP IN EACH TEST, 


Group A.—Supernormal. 

1. In intelligence, all grades gained in median except 
Grade 7, which has only one case. The supernormal made a 
gain in median of 6.833 points in intelligence. 

2. In reading, Grades 4 and 6 gained slightly while 
Grades 5, 7, and 8 lost slightly. The supernormal suffered a 
loss of .215 in median in reading. 

3. In arithmetic, Grades 4 and 5 lost heavily in median, 
while Grade 6 gained slightly, Grade 7 made no change and 
Grade 8 very little change. The difference in the tests given 
Grades 7 and 8 must be kept in mind. The supernormal 
group of Grades 4-6 lost 2.7333 in median in arithmetic, while 
Grades 6-8 gained 1.25 in median in that subject. 

Group B.—Normal. 

1. In intelligence, all grades gained in median. The 
amount of gain decreased from Grades 4 to 7, while Grade 8 
was the same as Grade 6, in gain. The normal group made 
a gain of 9.25 in median in intelligence. 

2. In reading, all grades lost except Grade 6, which gained 
and Grade 8 which made no change in median. The normal 
group suffered a loss of .254 in median in reading. 

3. In arithmetic, all grades lost in median except Grade 
8 which gained slightly. In median, the normal group of 
Grades 4-6 lost 1.2 and Grades 7-8 of this group gained .429 
in median in arithmetic. 

Group C.—Subnormal. 

1. In intelligence, all grades gained in median, especially 
Grades 4 and 8. The normal group made a gain of 5 in 
median in arithmetic. 

2. In reading, Grades 4, 7, and 8 gained in median while 
Grades 5 and 6 lost. The subnormal group made a gain of 
4.5 in median in reading. 

3. In arithmetic all grades lost in median except Grade 
7 which made a slight gain and Grade 4 which made no 
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change. The subnormal group of Grades 4-6 lost 1 in median 
in arithmetic and Grades 7-8 of that group also lost 1 in 
median in their arithmetic. 

The first conclusion was that the summer vacation seemed 
to have a beneficial effect on the intelligence of all the chil- 
dren, especially those of the lower grades; little effect on the 
reading ability but was detrimental to the arithmetical ability 
of all grades. 

A sub-division of all the children tested in all grades, into 
three mental groups, gave the results shown by Table 29. 

Therefore the second conclusion is that the normal group 
of children gained most in intelligence during the summer va- 
cation, the supernormal group less, and the subnormal least. 

In reading, the subnormal group of children seem to have 
retained most, while the supernormal lost slightly as did the 
normal group of children. The fact that the subnormal group 
seemed to retain most may be affected by the fact that the 
group being smaller, the findings were not so trustworthy. 

In arithmetic, all groups lost except Group A of Grades 7-8, 
where the difference in test used must again be considered. 
It is also to be remembered that when tabulated according to 
grades only (Table 21), all grades lost. 


RECOM MENDATIONS. 


Results have shown that the greatest loss during the sum- 
mer vacation occurred in arithmetical achievement. As 
arithmetic is largely dependent on systematic drill for mas- 
tery of fundamentals facts, it is recommended: 

1. That at the beginning of the fall semester, all grades be 
given much intensive drill in the fundamentals, in order to 
establish a firm foundation of speed and accuracy on which 
to base further work on the subject. These drills should be 
based on the principles of educational psychology so that the 
most lasting and effective results may be obtained. 

2. That further tests should be given to ascertain the 
amount of loss suffered by each of the four fundamental oper- 
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ations during the summer vacation so that drill may be most 
effectively given to remedy this loss. 

3. That further tests should be given in June and Septem- 
ber to determine the ability of pupils to solve problems, and 
to determine the specific causes of failure, as physical defect, 
lack of mental ability, inability to read comprehensively, 
problems indefinite, uninteresting, and beyond the child’s ex- 
perience, lack in ability in fundamentals, lack of power to 
know just what the question is, to know what facts to use and 
how to use them in their right relations, or poor teaching or 
poor assignments. 

4. That children found by the June test to be weak in 
their fundamentals or problem work be accurately graded 
and their deficiencies diagnosed and they be given a period 
of remedial instruction during the morning hours of vacation 
if they will attend. Such a short period of work should not 
detract from the beneficial result of vacation to the general 
intelligence. 

5. That further diagnostic tests should be given not only 
in June and September but also at frequent stated periods 
after the first September test, to ascertain just how quickly 
and when the various mental groups recover from the vaca- 
tion losses in each of the fundamentals and in problem solving 
efficiency. This would save time by avoiding the giving of 
more drill than necessary to certain groups of facts. Such 
a study should also lead to improvement in method of presen- 
tation and drill when the material is presented the first 
time, by measuring the amount of knowledge retained when 
various methods are used. 

6. That further tests be given to discover the effect of the 
summer vacation on other subjects as geography, history, 
spelling, writing etc. 

7. That many different school systems should study the 
problem that the increase in numbers of pupils tested make 
results more accurate. A further study to ascertain if 
nationality has any perceptible effect on the results would 
also be valuable. 








A Momentous Race 
REMBERT G. SMITH, D. D., AUGUSTA, GEORGIA. 


mimes G, WELLS has recently declared that “History is 
= coming more and more to be a race between 

H education and catastrophe.” The Christian be- 

lieves that it is a race between a particular type 
a of education and catastrophe and even affirms 
with a confidence born of experience as well as 
of undeniable axioms that certain deficient or 
SMMC Hositively erroneous kinds of culture will ac- 
tually hasten and make more horrible the catastrophe. The 
most important choice now confronting civilization is as to 
the character of the education it is to have. 

There is no sort of doubt that education will be greatly ex- 
panded. The schools and colleges and universities are al- 
ready as crowded as were the cantonments during the war 
and a new academic generation presses into them. The print- 
ing press and the moving picture shows are all mightier edu- 
cational agencies than ever before. Will all of these in- 
fluences converge in the bringing to pass of another great 
war or of some other great social calamity? Will another 
poem like “The Spires of Oxford”, by Winifred Letts, he 
written before long— 
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I saw the spires of Oxford 
As I was passing by, 

The grey spires of Oxford 
Against a pearl grey sky; 

My heart was with the Oxford men 
Who went abroad to die. 


The years go fast in Oxford, 
The golden years and gay, 

The hoary colleges look down 
On careless boys at play. 

But when the bugles sounded war 


They put their games away. 
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They left the peaceful river, 
The cricket field, the Quad, 
The shaven lawns of Oxford, 
To seek a bloody sod— 
They gave their merry youth away 
For country and for God. 


If the race is between an exclusively scientific education 
and catastrophe, catastrophe will surely win. It is well to 
study the world in its material aspects and to arrive at as 
extensive knowledge of it as is possible. The microscope, the 
telescope, the laboratory, are all needed and have their serv- 
ice to render man in preparing him for his understanding 
and mastery of nature. Thus he more easily grows the food 
that he needs and more successfully fights against the foes 
of disease which continually confront him. But it comes to 
pass that merely scientific education creates as its by-products 
fearful weapons which may be used in aggressions of nation 
against nation. The scientist not only makes synthetic foods 
in his laboratory but he also makes poison gases; and modern 
steel works not only make the material for sky scrapers but 
also for battleships and submarines. 

Merely scientific education not only puts mighty forces 
either for good or for evil in the hands of man, but it is at 
the best absolutely inadequate to give such guidance to man 
as that he will use these forces for human welfare. The ef- 
fort to secure an efficacious ethical education from the data 
of natural science has been an egregious and fatal failure, 
and the dire result so far has been to create a destructive dis- 
proportion in favor of the power rather than of the righteous- 
ness of modern man. Modern science has not only been in- 
capable of moral guidance but in corollaries from certain of 
its theories it has actually increased the forces that make for 
social disturbance and destruction. 

It has permeated the modern moral consciousness with the 
fundamental principle of a Bourbon bolshevism that the title 
to property or power is essentially the strength by which the 
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strong take these away from the weak. In teaching that 
man is but a super-brute, it has insidiously infected him with 
the vicious virus that his conduct may well enough be con- 
formed to the methods observable in the arena of sub-human 
life. Thus he yields to the imperialism of his animal instincts 
and considers education to be the grindstone on which he is to 
sharpen his teeth and his claws. The race between natural- 
istic education and catastrophe will be decisively won by ca- 
tastrophe. 

If the education has in it the proper moral elements it will 
out-distance the catastrophe with which it is racing. These 
elements are to be found in history and religion rather than 
in science. The experience of man during the centuries of his 
recorded life are of far more significance as to his moral con- 
duct than the hypothesis which affirms his likeness to the 
brute. If he is to have no guide by experience, recent rather 
than remote experience is of far greater value. The his- 
torians had better be heeded than the biologists, and the law 
makers than the geologists. Even if it were true that man’s 
remote ancestor was a brute, it is best that he think about it 
not too much for fear he have an attack of atavistic conduct. 
It is far better for him to think of his more recent ancestors. 

In history and religion rather than in natural science are 
to be found the materials for moral education. From them 
come the voices of experience and authority which are worthy 
of attention and obedience. By attending to what these 
voices say will modern man find warning away from the 
paths of danger and direction into the territory of an increas- 
ing welfare. Especially in the Christian religion will he dis- 
cover the laws by which he should direct all of his conduct. 

Jesus Christ is the supreme lawgiver, and the application 
of His principles and obedience to His precepts will save man 
from every peril and bless him with every prosperity. He 
alone, when received as the righteous ruler of man can bring 
order to human society. That His teachings and His spirit 
may permeate like a leaven the education of the world is the 
only hope for the averting of the catastrophe which threatens. 











Law Observation: A Study of Social Science 
in the Secondary School 


R. F. NYMAN, OAKLAND TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL, OAKLAND, 
CALIFORNIA. 


I 


pC’ T is a common educational experience to dis- 

cover the varying significance which students 

| in the secondary school attach to the materials 

they use in enlarging their classroom study. 

wm, m0 Library sources, and outside references, make 

a certain appeal to practically all students; but, 

these sources being chiefly secondary in their 

* nature do not arouse the same interest and 

endeavor as materials which are primarily discoveries rather 
than the product of a prior discoverer. 

In the exercise of economy of time and effort these prior 
discoveries are frequently utilized most fully, and at times to 
the exclusion of all other sources. It is in this respect that 
undue value may be attached to types of study involving the 
mastery of materials worked over by trained minds, and to 
attach a minimum of importance to the raw materials which 
students may utilize and attempt to convert to their own 
purposes. 

The disadvantages of secondary sources as materials for 
study are made evident to every student of collegiate grade 
who attempts any discovery on his own initiative. Some of 
the disadvantages of secondary sources in secondary schools 
will be equally apparent. In many instances there is a large 
expenditure of physical effort on the part of students with 
a small return in mental satisfactions, and the necessary per- 
sonal significance accompanying the study. Tradition tends 
to follow the well-beaten path, or to convert the materials 
for study to mental situations in which the student knows in 
advance the results to be attained. The latter situation tends 
to weaken the student’s ability to analyze life’s problems un- 
guided by more mature minds. 
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II 

The Charts on the following pages represent an effort of 
the secondary school to utilize available source materials from 
the active world outside the classroom to such a degree as to 
give significance and social meaning to the more formal 
aspects of secondary school study. The Charts are analyses 
of the unfinished product by a senior in social science whose 
interests and discoveries added materially to the results 
achieved in one term of study, and represent his extra-cur- 
ricula activities in social science for one-half year. 

The study involved five hundred violations of city ordi- 
nances discovered from the blotter of police stations, giving 
the name of the offender, the date, the hour of arrest, the 
nativity, the sex, the age, the occupation, the ability to read 
and write, the offense charged, and the residence of the 
offender. 


CHART I 
Showing Time of Arrests and Distribution of Arrests at 
each hour. 
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Chart I shows the time of arrest, and the distribution of 
arrests at each hour of the day. It is shown that ten o’clock 
in the morning, two o’clock in the afternoon, and eight o’clock 
in the evening are the periods of the day in which the great- 
est number of arrests take place. Further special study 
might reveal the particular social, psychological, and indus- 
trial causes for the large number of violations at these hours, 
and if these hours are of special importance in the commis- 
sion of anti-social acts. Other hours showing a high percent- 
age of violations are one o’clock, nine o’clock, and eleven 
o’clock in the morning; and three, four, six, seven, nine and 
ten o’clock in the afternoon and evening. 

Eight in the morning, twelve noon, and five in the after- 
noon make proportionally better records, when congestion 
of traffic might add materially to the number of violations in 
view of the large number of vehicles on the streets at these 
hours, and the movement of population to the various occu- 
pational areas. Significant is the fact that no arrests took 
place at six in the morning. Two, three, four, five, and 
seven in the morning show a negligible number of arrests. 


CHART II 


Showing Nationality of Persons Arrested, and the Distribu- 
tion of Arrests for Each Nationality. 
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Switzerland ....... 
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Holland 

Montenegro 
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Chart II gives the nationality of persons arrested, and 
the distribution of arrests for each nationality. The most 
frequent arrests take place among the Portuguese, Italians, 
and Hawaiians, with the Portuguese about twice as frequent 
as the Italians, the second highest on the list. The Irish and 
the Russians also show a high percentage of arrests. The 
Swedes, English, and Chinese have a slightly lower percentage 
of arrests than the Irish and the Russians. The nationalities 
showing a negligible number of arrests are the Poles, Swiss, 
Dutch, and the Montenegrans; while the French, Spanish, 
Scotch, and the Australians have a slightly higher record of 
criminality among the five hundred cases examined. The 
Austrians, Greeks, Norwegians, Germans, Danes, Canadians, 
and Japanese show a still higher percentage of violations than 
do the French, Scotch, Spanish, and Australians. 


CHART III 


The State Nativity of Offenders, and the Distribution of 
Arrest by States 
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Utah 

Michigan 
Texas 
Washington 
Massachusetts 
Vermont 
Wisconsin 
Virginia 


North Carolina ... 
Kentucky 
Florida 
Georgia 
Indiana 

N. Hampshire 
Colorado 
North Dakota 
Maryland 


IV 


In Chart III an analysis is made of the state nativity of 
the offenders, and the distribution of violators from each 
state. The states of California, Ohio, and Missouri furnish 
the largest number of persons arrested for violaion of city 
ordinances. Pennsylvania and New York are near the peak 
for the number of violations, showing a slightly lower per- 
centage than the states of California, Ohio, and Missouri. 
Somewhat lower than Pennsylvania and New York in the 
percentage of violations are the states of Illinois and Texas. 
Ranking below Illinois and Texas in the number of offenses 
are the states of Massachusetts and Iowa in the order named. 

The states in Chart III that furnish a minimum number of 
violators of city ordinances are Maryland, North Dakota, Col- 
orado, New Hampshire, North Carolina, Wisconsin, Vermont, 
and Arkansas. Contributing a somewhat higher percentage 
of native-born citizens as violators of city ordinances are 
the states of Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Utah, Idaho, 
Nevada, and New Jersey. The number of violations repre- 
sented by Oregon, Montana, South Carolina, Nebraska, Vir- 
ginia, or Indiana shows a still higher percentage than do any 
of the states of Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Utah, Idaho, 
Nevada, or New Jersey. 

The states of Washington, Kansas, and Michigan have 
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fewer native-born citizens violating city ordinances than 
any of the states of California, Ohio, Missouri, Pennsylvania, 
New York, Illinois, Texas, Massachusetts or Iowa, but at 
the same time each of these three states has three times as 
many violations as any of the states of Maryland, North 
Dakota, Colorado, New Hampshire, North Carolina, Wis- 
consin, Vermont and Arkansas, the states which, in this 
study, contribute the fewest number of violators from their 
native population. It is of interest to note that thirteen 
states did not contribute any citizens from their native popu- 
lations in the five hundred violations of city ordinances ex- 
amined—Alabama, Arizona, Connecticut, Delaware, Louisi- 
ana, Maine, Minnesota, Mississippi, New Mexico, Oklahoma, 
Rhode Island, South Dakota, Tennessee, West ,Virginia 
Wyoming. 
CHART IV 
Ages at which the Violations take Place; and the Distribution 
of Violations at Each Age 
Age 12 
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The ages at which the violation of city ordinances takes 
place are shown in Chart IV. As the chart shows there is an 
increase in the number of offenses from sixteen, seventeen, 
and eighteen years of age, with twenty-one, and twenty-four 
as the ages at which the commission of crime most frequently 
occurs, as represented by the violation of city ordinances in 
five hundred cases. A high percentage of violations is main- 
tained for nineteen, twenty-seven, twenty-eight, twenty-nine, 
thirty-one, thirty-five, thirty-six, thirty-seven, forty, forty- 
one, and forty-two years of age. The span of fifteen years, 
from twenty-seven to forty-two, represents the most unsat- 
isfactory adult citizenship record in the community. This is 


exactly the period of life when adults might be expected to 
make their ideals of practical, civic value. 
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Although the juvenile record for the commission of crime 
is high, the adult record is still higher. With the exception 
of these years when crime is most prevalent, there is a 
gradual tendency for crime to decrease (as represented in 
the number of arrests) to the minimum at sixty, sixty-three, 
sixty-five, and sixty-seven years of age. The increasing vio- 
lations of social rules from nineteen to twenty-one years of 
age may be significant of the new freedom experienced at the 
close of the compulsory school period;* but the causes of the 
high percentage of violations for the later years in mature 
life must be sought on other grounds. 


CHART V 


Occupations of Persons Violating City Ordinances; and the 
Distribution of Occupations 
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* The California law requires attendance to eighteen years of age, or part- 
time instruction sixteen to eighteen years of age. 
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Soldiers 
Bakers 
Gardeners 
Drillers 
Manufacturers 
Unskilled laborers 
Bookkeepers 
Capitalists 
Bankers 
Electricians 
Housewives 
Engineers 
Housekeepers 
Expressmen 
Jobbers 
Florists 
Bricklayers 
Jewelers 
Foremen 
Plumbers 
Painters 
Porters 
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VI 

The Chart on Occupations (Chart V), for the five hundred 
persons under consideration, tells its own story. Unskilled 
labor leads the list. Salesmen, housewives, clerks, and stu- 
dents are the next most numerous offenders against city or- 
dinances. Respected citizens, leaders of the community, 
appear in numerous instances. Bankers, lawyers, manufac- 
turers, capitalists, engineers, merchants, physicians, appear 
as frequent, or more frequent, as violators of good govern- 
ment as do gardeners, bricklayers, peddlers, waiters, paint- 
ers, cooks, plumbers, and hod-carriers. 


VII 

Education is challenged to meet the problem. Source 
material for social science study in secondary schools may be 
selected more and more directly from life situations, as in- 
dicated in this study, and in this way it will be possible to 
create a greater permanent interest, to arouse the special 
endeavor of students, to have students see more clearly the 
problems of society, and to bring about a more intense desire 
on the part of students to have a personal part in the solu- 
tion of these problems as adult citizens of the community. 
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Why, Then, Teach Literature ? 


CARL J. WEBBER, DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH, COLBY COLLEGE, 
WATERVILLE, ME. 


“Two years of promiscuous reading gave me more 
real education than could have been gained from 
twice this amount of time spent in school... . My 
interest in the /dylls of the King was not killed. . . 
My love of the sounding phrases in Paradise Lost 


was not destroyed. ... I have known few pupils 
to graduate ... with a love for good literature 
unless they had acquired it from their home 
environment.” —F. S. Broun, 


in ‘The Atlantic Monthly,” 
January, 1925. 


Quen s FV ERAL years ago I met a doctor of philosophy 
= E who for twenty-two years had been engaged in 
é S g teaching English Literature in a well-known 

= eastern institution. He surprised me by con- 

= fessing that his twenty-two years’ experience 
TUNA TUALAL HALE LNeSe ° e ° 
= : had convinced him that literature could not be 
E = taught. Shortly afterwards I was amused by 


Smmmcmu01:& running across Professor Phelps’ remark: “It 
is a common saying that English Literature cannot be taught; 
but it is false, for I have been teaching it twenty years.” 

Whether or not literature can be taught, one fact is certain: 
thousands upon thousands of students are leaving our schools 
and colleges “without a love for good literature unless they 
have acquired it from their home environment.” And in view 
of this undeniable fact, the challenging question is not, Can 
we teach literature? but, Why teach literature? Interest in 
poetry is often killed; love of reading may be destroyed; why, 
then, teach literature? 

In a presidential address before the National Education 
Association, Dr. Charles W. Eliot once answered the question 
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thus: “When we ask ourselves why a knowledge of literature 
seems indispensable to the ordinary idea of cultivation, we 
find no answer except this, that in literature are portrayed 
all human passions, desires, and aspirations, and that ac- 
quaintance with these human feelings, and with the means 
of portraying them, seems to us essential to culture. These 
human qualities and powers are the commonest ground of 
interesting human intercourse.” 

The importance of the study of literature is due, not so 
much to what literature is, as to what it does. Matthew 
Arnold tells us what it is: “the best which has been thought 
and said in the world.” But Cardinal Newman is wiser, for 
he tells us what literature does: “By means of words the 
secrets of the heart are brought to light, pain of soul is re- 
lieved, hidden grief is carried off, sympathy conveyed, counsel 
imparted, experience recorded, and wisdom perpetuated.” 

The humanizing power of literature “when brought among 
the tasks of real life” is the reason why educators have al- 
ways been agreed on the importance of its study. There is a 
very vital connection between our national life and our 
national literary taste; and if the teaching of literature is 
killing interest in poetry and destroying love of good read- 
ing, it is a matter of grave concern, as Mercutio would have 
remarked. 

The trouble, I think, is that, among the thousands of 
teachers of literature in the country, there are really com- 
paratively few who truly know why literature should be 
taught, or why the formation of good literary taste is 
important. 


I 


John Ruskin once declared: “Taste is not only a part and 
an index of morality—it is the only morality. The first, and 
last, and closest trial question to any living creature is, ‘What 
do you like?’ Tell me what you like, and I'll tell you what 
you are.” 
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But life is not static; it is dynamic. Living consists not 
in being, but in becoming. Therefore, “tell me what you like, 
and I’ll tell you what you are,” and also what you will be. 
Taste is not only an index of what we are, but of what we 
shall become. In our present dreams lie the realities of the 
future. Prospero spoke the literal truth when he said, “We 
are such stuff as dreams are made of.” Anything, then, that 
will affect our present tastes, our likes, our visions, our 
dreams, will contain the possibilities of our futures. If “in 
literature,” as Dr. Eliot said, “are portrayed all human de- 
sires and aspirations,” the teacher of literature becomes a 
teacher of dreams. By his opportunity to mold now the 
taste of his students, he is able to fashion nobler characters 
out of the mists of the future. With Glendower he can say, 
“T can call spirits from the vasty deep. Why, I can teach 
thee to command the devil.” 

Call these visions of the future what you will—dreams, 
aspirations, ideals, ideas—there is no one class of men in 
all the United States that has the opportunity to deal as 
effectively with these visions as our college teachers of Eng- 
lish literature, particularly of English poetry. . Now the one 
absolute essential necessary to dealing effectively with an 
ideal or an idea is to understand it. And here one must pause 
a moment to consider how far understanding our literature 
seems to have been called for in this country. 

When we read in Hutchinson’s If Winter Comes that Mabel 
“had no imagination whatsoever,” we all look down from 
our imaginative if not imaginary coigns of vantage, and feel 
sorry for the poor woman. To her “a picture was a decora- 
tion in paint and was either a pretty decoration in paint or 
not a pretty decoration in paint. Music was a tune and was 
either a tune or merely music. A book was a story, and if it 
was not a story it was simply a book. Poetry, such as 


‘While the still morn went out with sandals grey,’ 
was simply writing which, obviously, had no real meaning 
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whatsoever, and obviously—well, read the thing—was not in- 
tended to have any meaning.” 

I think every reader of those lines is disgusted with Mabel 
and says to himself, “The idea of not seeing any meaning in 
poetry!” Yet investigation will reveal an astounding num- 
ber of persons just like Mabel. Twelve years ago President 
Aydelotte of Swarthmore College, writing in the Educational 
Review, declared, “The truest word that can be said of the 
usual study of literature in our universities is that it lacks 
ideas.” Even our universities are like Mabel! 

President Aydelotte continued: “In our study of poetry, 
to understand its meaning would seem to be the natural thing 
to do, but nevertheless it is a task which, so far as my experi- 
ence goes, teachers of English literature usually evade. It is 
evaded by teachers who are so engrossed in laying a founda- 
tion of historical knowledge about literature that they never 
come to the principal matter, and the greater number of our 
students, whose study of literature ends here, leave the uni- 
versity with no more conception of its meaning than they 
had when they entered. Again, it is evaded by teachers who 
are engaged in elaborate analyses of literary structure and 
technique, which study is valuable for the student who has 
learned to read intelligently, and likewise worthless for the 
one who has not. It is evaded, in the third place, by a large 
class of mystics, who, to save the trouble of thinking, treat 
poetry as something to be enjoyed without being understood, 
men who bid us read poetry, and thank God for it, and think 
no more about it. Any attempt to understand it they call 
philosophizing, and since they despise philosophy, this is a 
vile reproach. It is this class of evaders and the second who 
are responsible for the thin quality of the education ordi- 
narily obtained from the study of English literature.” 

That was twelve years ago, but the situation has not im- 
proved. Scores of college catalogues reveal the fact that from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, historical knowledge about litera- 
ture is still considered of prime importance, and the analysis 
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of literary structure and technique next. And there are lit- 
erally thousands of American homes where men and women 
can testify to the sad fact that as students the wnderstanding 
of literature, the grasping of the idea in the poet’s mind, was 
never demanded of them. 

As for that “large class of mystics who treat poetry as 
something to be enjoyed without being understood,’—that 
it has not yet become extinct is evident from such a para- 
graph as this by an English instructor in a prominent large 
Eastern university, writing in a recent American Poetry 
number of one of our national weeklies :— 

“T am not concerned with definitions and estimates. That 
had better be left to the critics. I am rather concerned with 
a Freshman who once got excited about poetry. He ex- 
ploded, ‘I don’t give a damn who writes the stuff or how or 
what the fool thing means. If I get a kick out of it, that’s 
enough. All I know is that when I tackle a bird, say, Johnny 
Keats, it’s like— like— oh, hell, I’m rotten at this highbrow 
patter! But, now listen, you’ve tinkered with the radio? 
Well, it’s like tuning in with the infinite [the word came des- 
perately], only to find your wave-length too short!’ That 
fellow floored me. The boy had discovered, in his own way, 
the essential music—and mystery—of passionately great art. 
I was content.” 

When the essential music and mystery of great art can be 
discovered without caring what the fool thing means, our 
schools and colleges can close their doors, and editors and 
critics throw away their pens. Would that we could only 
assume that he who reads can understand; but alas, we can- 
not! He cannot! I have not forgotten the proposal made by 
Charles Hall Grandgent at the thirtieth annual meeting of 
the Modern Language Association of America in December, 
1912, to alter the Century Dictionary’s definition of “the dark 
ages” to read: “The dark ages, an epoch in the world’s his- 
tory, beginning with the French Revolution, marked by a 
general extension and cheapening of education resulting in a 
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vast increase of self-confident ignorance.” ‘‘For,” said the 
speaker, “‘you are all aware how dangerous it is to assume, 
on the part of our college classes, any definite knowledge of 
any subject. You must have noticed how very difficult it 
has become for college students not only to write but to read 
their mother tongue. We give them books to study, and the 
boys, for the most part, obligingly plow through them, for 
they are good fellows; but they are no wiser after than be- 
fore. The text has conveyed nothing to them, because they 
do not know the meaning of common English words.” 

Well, why “give a damn what common English words 
mean? If I get a kick out of them, that’s enough,” isn’t it? 
With educators enough of that sort and we can soon make the 
world safe for stupidity. We have already made great prog- 
ress in that direction. Colonel Robert M. Yerkes, the con- 
servative editor of Memoir XV of the Army Report on mental 
tests, has estimated that at least fifty million persons in this 
country have not brains enough to graduate from our best 
high schools. One-fourth of our present population will 
mentally never grow more than twelve years old. 

I doubt if there will be found a teacher of any experience 
in the country who has not noted this unfortunate gradual 
substitution of stupidity for intelligence. And if, in spite 
of this condition, no effort is made to understand the meaning 
of literature, what wonder is it that we have failed so miser- 
ably in the application of literature to our individual and 
national life? That we have failed needs, I take it, no proof. 
“The scholar is not in the game,” as Woodrow Wilson told 
the Harvard Phi Beta Kappa Society back in 1909. And 
when the scholar drops out of the game of life, he becomes 
a pedant. Wilson’s own definition of pedantry (given to the 
Yale Phi Beta Kappa Society in 1908) was “that it is knowl- 
edge divorced from life. It is knowledge so closeted, so des- 
ecrated, so stripped of the significances of life itself, that it 
is a thing apart and not connected with the vital processes 
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in the world about us. Scholarship searches for the heart 
of a man.” 

Perhaps I shall be better understood if I am more definite 
regarding the conventional literary pedantry. Professor C. 
Alphonso Smith writes: “I have before me three editions of 
The Ancient Mariner. They all have long introductions tell- 
ing the facts about Coleridge’s life, when and where the poem 
was written, when and where it was added to, what kind of 
line and stanza the poet used, what book or books he prob- 
ably read before writing the poem, but not a word as to what 
the poem has in it for you and me or of you and me. Now 
the life of a poet, the date of his work, the kind of metre 
employed, all have something to do with a poem. But they 
are secondary, not primary. When the poem means some- 
thing to you,’—then and then only you have acquired some- 
thing that you can put to work in your own life. 

Not only in our own country is such an awakening to the 
necessity of applying literature found. Professor Gilbert 
Norwood, writing from University College at Cardiff on Mod- 
ern Classical Scholarship (in a recent number of the London 
Mercury), says:— 

“Four great periods cover the modern history of scholar- 
ship. First came the age of discovery. The next was that 
of textual criticism. The third age was that of elucidation, 
of explaining an allusion. The fourth age is the age of 
appreciation, in which the work is brought into illuminating, 
fruitful, life-giving contact with the reader’s own person- 
ality, and the problem of contemporary scholarship all over 
the world is that the majority of scholars ignore the final 
stage, the time of spiritual fruition. The German spirit has 
more power in England than one might have hoped, and has 
in large measure sterilized scholarship in America.” 

Now “this will never do,” as Jeffrey once said. Poetry 
must be understood, and when once understood must be ap- 
plied to conduct in the world and the formation of character. 
For, as Charles W. Eliot has put it, “The moral sense of 
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the modern world makes character a more important element 
than it used to be in the ideal of a cultivated man.” And 
what the student of today understands, and likes, and aspires 
to, will determine his character and usefulness in the world 
tomorrow. 

Let me close this consideration of the moral responsibility 
of the teacher of English literature with a definite example: 
for, as Gladstone said, “one example is worth a thousand 
arguments.” While Theodore Roosevelt was in the White 
House, there appeared an essay entitled The Browning Tonic 
by a delightful, modest New England essayist, Martha Baker 
Dunn. The essay attracted Roosevelt’s attention, and its 
suggestions for turning poetry into the formation of manly 
character so appealed to the president that he wrote a grate- 
ful letter to the authoress. From the essay I repeat the 
following paragraph as a suggestion and a challenge to all 
readers and teachers of English poetry: 

“At a college ball game not long since, I amused myself 
by observing a young man near me, who while the game 
was in progress smoked a pipe three times and filled in all 
the intervals with cigars and cigarettes. I had frequently 
heard him referred to as ‘a first-rate fellow’, but if anybody 
had asked him if he believed himself capable of a single pure 
impulse of the soul entirely unmixed with bodily sensations, 
he would have stared in amazement. Rabbi Ben Ezra’s test, 

Thy body at its best, 

How far can that project thy soul on its lone way? 
would have struck this young man as a decidedly ‘fresh’ in- 
quiry. I am not desirous of discussing the morality of any 
habit; I simply wish to emphasize the fact that constant self- 
indulgence of any kind is incompatible with strength. The 
Browning tonic which I would like to substitute for the pro- 
prietary medicines of the age does not inspire any man to 
be an angel before his time,—it only stimulates him to be a 
man and master of himself: 

A man for aye removed 
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From the developed brute; a God though in the germ. 
The tonic in question is not an expensive remedy except in 
the amount of effort required on the part of the patient to 
render it efficacious. If, for instance, the young man of the 
ball game should begin before breakfast with 

What have I on earth to do 
With the slothful, with the mawkish, the unmanly? 
follow it up at about the time of his after-breakfast pipe with 


I count life just a stuff 
To try the soul’s strength on, 
manfully swallow an afternoon dose of 
When the fight begins within himself 
A man’s worth something, 
and substitute for his usual nightcap, 
Why comes temptation but for man to meet, 
And master and make crouch beneath his foot, 
And so be pedestaled in triumph? 


he might learn to welcome the joy and the strength of the 
new elixir of life.” 


II 


rranting the possibility under intelligent leadership of 
transforming poetry into life, what further significance is 
there in this moral function of the teacher in the modern 
college? Simply this: we not only are and become what we 
dream, but, as Albert Edward Wiggam has put it, “men do 
tend strongly to marry the women of their dreams.” Ruskin 
might have said, “Tell me what you like and I’ll tell you whom 
you’ll marry.” 

Now the importance of ~’ n you’ll marry has been slowly 
dawning upon us. For bio._.y has been impressing upon us 
that heredity and not environment is the chief maker of men. 
There was a time when I sympathized with Poe in his com- 
plaint about his environment: 
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If I could dwell 
Where Israfel 
Hath dwelt, and he where I, 
He might not sing so wildly well 
A mortal melody, 
While a bolder note than this might swell 
From my lyre within the sky. 


But Weismann’s microscopes and Mendel’s peas and Castle’s 
guinea pigs and Morgan’s fruit flies and Woods’ study of 
the Royal Families of Europe have all indicated that in the 
sky Edgar Poe, the son of David Poe and of Elizabeth Arnold, 
would have sung about the same sort of song, and that 
Israfel, the angel from heaven would here on earth have 
sung just about as wildly well. 


While Hawthorne was staying at the Old Manse at Con- 
cord, he noticed the nasty yellow water-lily spreading its 
broad flat leaves on the margin of the same stream along 
which the fragrant white pond-lily flourished. “It is a mar- 
vel,” he wrote, “whence this perfect flower derives its love- 
liness and perfume, springing as it does from the very same 
black mud out of which the yellow lily sucks its obscene life 
and noisome odor. Thus we see, too, in the world that some 
persons assimilate only what is ugly and evil from the same 
moral circumstances which supply good and beautiful re- 
sults to the daily life of others.” 

This was a marvel to Hawthorne, but it is none to twen- 
tieth century biologists. “It matters not,” said Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen, “if you were born in a duck pond, provided 
that you were born from a swan egg.” Two years ago I 
heard Hugh Walpole quote Arnold Bennett as saying, “My 
dear Hugh, when you’re born, you’re done for!” 

Man can no more than the leopard change his spots. To 
quote Mr. Wiggam again: “Every biologist knows that in- 
telligence is inherited, energy is inherited, insanity is in- 
herited, emotional possibilities are inherited, a man’s inner 
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character is inherited. Environment is important, educa- 
tion is important, moral suasion is important, just because 
intelligence, energy, and character are inherited, and for no 
cther reason.” 

An examination of A Study of American Intelligence by 
Professor Carl Brigham of Princeton will suggest the reason 
for the gradual substitution of stupidity for intelligence 
about which I have spoken above. The Nordic part of our 
population, representing a race of undisputed superior in- 
tellectual attainments, has been outbred by the other races 
represented in America of distinctly lower intelligence. In a 
world made safe for stupidity, the situation will become in- 
creasingly deplorable. The college teacher who “doesn’t give 
a damn what things mean” and who is content with sending 
students out into a world that they may “get a kick out of, 
and that’s enough,” is turning loose unintelligent husbands 
for stupid wives; and if that instructor’s son or grandson is 
brave enough to continue trying to keep alight the torch of 
learning in our colleges, he must expect to find the seats be- 
fore him increasingly filled by morons. 

While Woodrow Wilson was president of Princeton, he be- 
came more and more dissatisfied with the disproportionate 
amount of time spent by the students in “outside activities.” 
Finally he spoke out. “The side-shows,” he said, “are so 
numerous that they have swallowed up the circus, and those 
who perform in the main tent must often whistle for their 
audiences, discouraged and humiliated.” The even more dis- 
couraging prospect facing the college instructor of the future 
is that of seeing the side-shows and main tent both filled with 
the stupid sons and daughters of unintellectual fathers, who 
left college with no visions to keep them from choosing 
equally soft-headed women as their wives. Biology is tell- 
ing us that Solomon spoke the literal truth when he said, 
“Where there is no vision, the people perish.” 

If our college students find no intelligent vision in English 
literature, the people will perish,—intellectually, morally, 
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spiritually. Not that the college can give intellect or char- 
acter. It cannot. No college teacher can put brains into an 
empty head; he can merely develop the power already found 
there. But he can create a taste for the higher intellectual 
and spiritual life, which will result in the young man’s choos- 
ing a nobler, more intelligent mate. Their children will in- 
herit their intellectual power. Ignore the creation of higher 
intellectual tastes and ideals, and you will reap a harvest 
of lower intelligence in the next generation. 

This is no wild literary dream. Let me summon two biolo- 
gists to my support. When the Johns Hopkins University 
was founded at Baltimore in 1876, the English biologist Hux- 
ley was invited to deliver the inaugural address. In it, he 
declared: “I cannot say that I am in the slightest degree 
impressed by your bigness or your material resources. Size 
is not grandeur; territory does not make a nation. The 
great issue is, what are you going to do with all these things? 
The one condition of success, your sole safeguard, is the moral 
worth and intellectual clearness of the individual citizen. Ed- 
ucation cannot give these, but it can cherish them and bring 
them to the front.” How can they be better cherished than 
through the study of literature? 

And in The New Decalogue of Science Albert Edward Wig- 
gam writes: “Art is the Ark of the Covenant in which all 
ideals of beauty and excellence are carried before the race. 
Science deals with matter and energy, but art deals with 
life. Four-fifths of life are not in the realm of science. They 
are probably the best four-fifths. They lie in the fields of 
beauty, art, imagination, dream. And it’s only when art can 
give men beautiful dreams that they will progress in mind 
and person toward that ‘sweet fulfillment of the flesh’— 
beauty. For art, as nothing else, sets up rich ideals of mate- 
selection between man and woman. It teaches men and 
women what is and what is not beautiful, what to select and 
what to reject in each other. And mate-selection between 
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man and woman is the supreme cause of racial glory and 
decline.” 

Literature, the most universally available form of art, can 
create for us our ideals of human beauty and that inner ex- 
cellence we call character. And these ideals of beauty and 
character constitute the basis of all evolution,—through men 
and women falling in love and marrying. Poetry can thus 
be transformed, not only into individual conduct, but into the 
next generation. 

The chief (though not the only) business, therefore, of the 
teacher of literature ought, it seems to me, to be the creation 
for the student of ideals of beauty and of character. The 
prime function of the instructor ought to be to “teach men 
and women what is and what is not beautiful, what to select 
and what to reject,’ when they come to choosing mates. For 
this purpose the college instructor will have to revise his 
methods. He may have to revise his life. He will have to 
insist primarily on understanding the ideas of the literary 
works under study, and will place greater value on the appli- 
cation of those ideas to real life than upon the acquisition of 
extensive historical literary knowledge or of critical or tech- 
nical skill. 

He may have to revise his text-books, to make a new selec- 
tion of material with which to fil! his anthologies. The 
writers whose works will best serve his purpose will be those 
who have shown themselves most able to teach what is and 
what is not beautiful. They will be those who have them- 
selves seen most clearly those ideals of beauty and of char- 
acter that the world justly prizes. In other words they will 
be idealists. 

In the long run the world has always rejected its realities. 
its satirists, even its humorists, and has preserved longe 
the memories of its idealists. Whether in poetry or prose, iu 
fiction or in drama, it is to the idealist that the world in- 
stinctively turns for spiritual food in a working-day world. 
Only so can one account for the phenomenal success of the 
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story of Mark Sabre with all of its sentimentalism and with 
all of its hysteria, in an age familiar with Babbitts and the 
inhabitants of Main Street. Run over the list of famous 
characters in the literature of the world, and, as W. C, 
Brownell expresses it, “like Don Quixote and Athos, the Black 
Knight and Saladin, Uncle Toby and Dalgetty, they are ideal 
types.” 

The writer, therefore, who may have any ambition to add 
to the best that has been thought and said in the world ought 
to conclude that idealism is his prime essential for success. 
Only in idealistic literature can he be true to the laws of 
being, true to nature. So-called realism is essentially false. 
A year ago one of our most prominent American actors, 
George Arliss, in writing on Realism on the Stage, said, “If 
realism mean truth to nature, then I am bound to admit that 
I have never met it throughout any play or any performance 
in my experience as an actor. The art of the actor is to learn 
how not to be real on the stage, without being found out by 
the audience.” 

So with our men of letters. The art of the writer is to 
learn how to reflect not a real world, but an ideal world, or 
at least a world of ideals, without being found out by the 
reader. With writers of this sort to create ideals, and teach- 
ers of the right sort to make these ideals understood and to 
create a taste for them, a world of greater intelligence, of 
nobler aspirations, of higher morals, of more glorious future, 
can be confidently predicted. 
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American Notes—FEditorial 


No one has a better opportunity to shape character and prepare 
young people for life than the teacher. To hold a sense of respon- 
sibility and make it effective is not always an easy task when one is 
dealing with a large class of pupils. Yet the duty and privilege is 
there all the same, whether we recognize and respond to its call, or 
not. The true teacher always feels that the task is much greater 
than merely preparing the pupil to “pass” his examinations and be 
admitted or promoted. That is only the technical duty of the 
teacher; yet that is as far, unhappily, as many teachers ever go in 
estimating their professional obligations. The heart of teaching 
goes much farther. The heart is interested, and eager, and sacrificial, 
if need be, to accomplish in each and every pupil the greater end and 
ideal of teaching, which is only attained when the pupil finds himself 
and rises to the level of real fitness for life; life as a contributing 
member of human society, able, willing and eager to make his ser- 
vice a real contribution to his neighborhood, his town or city, his 
nation and his God. Therefore, the true teacher will have a real 
vision of the profession which will stimulate a profound ambition 
and desire to measure up to its best traditions. With this vision will 
come a new joy in teaching. 

Almost any graduate of almost any school or college can look back 
in later years to some one or more than one teacher who really 
inspired him. In such case he will say that no matter how long 
he may live, and irrespective of what his circumstances may be, he 
shall never forget that teacher or cease to be grateful to him, or her. 
When any one says that, he is invariably thinking of a teacher who 
did a great deal more than conduct the recitation, or “hear the les- 
son.” He is thinking of a teacher who, in one way or another, got 
hold of his inner consciousness and stirred the depths of his mind 
and heart, showing him the relation of the lesson and his school to 
his life, his personality, his mission. Do you not recall, dear reader, 
some teacher or teachers who thus reached you, YOU,—your very 
inmost self, making you see life in a new light, making everything 
iook greater, grander, more wonderful,—and making you hear the 
call to do and be what was intended to be your mission ? 

If so, you will never forget that teacher who did so much more 
for vou than simply to hear you recite. And if you have had this 
experience, and are a teacher, will you ever be content to just conduct 
the recitation, distribute the marks, draw your salary, and go on 
your way? : 
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Judge Helen MacGill of Vancouver, in her Child Labor Committee 
Report to the Conference of the Canadian Child Welfare Council, 
recommended that the minimum age for employment in industrial 
undertakings be 15 years. She also recommended an 18-year limit 
for night work ; 21 for dangerous occupations; an eight-hour day and 
48-hour week for all under 18, a minimum wage, and physical fitness 
as a requisite for work certificates. 


Improving the spoken language of New York’s population through 
the public schools of the city is the purpose of the oral English plan 
proposed by Associate Superintendent Gustave Straubenmuller and 
adopted by the board of superintendents. Every school will partici- 
pate in the plan, from the elementary grades through high schools 
and training schools. Every lesson is to be a lesson in English, and 
the objective is that precision of speech, exactness of statement and 
elegance of form may be made common among the children of the 
city. The use of correct English will be required, not only in Eng- 
lish classes, but habits of precision in the use of words and accuracy 
of statement of thought must be stressed in every classroom and upon 
every oct asion. 


Both the Carnegie Foundation and the American Library A 
ation have for some time felt that a school for the training of colored 
librarians should be established in the South. Through the 
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ositv of Carnegie Foundation a Library School has heen onened 
this fall at Hampton Institute. Miss Florence R. Curtis, a graduate 
of the University of Illinois with an A.M. from the University of 
Minnesota and a B.L.S. from the New York State Librarv School 
has } ] 


as been secured as its direct 


a tor. Miss Curtis was vice-director of the 
School of Library Science, Drexel Institute, before coming to Hamp- 


ton and has had wide exnerience both as fT 


eacher and librarian in 
is country, China and the Philippines. 
The new Librarv School at Hampton Institute is the nir 


institutions and libraries in 1 


eteenth 
school for librarians esta in this country since the first school 


was founded by Dr. Melville Dewey in 1887. Candid 
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—ives are fre- 


quired to had one year of college training and their work this 


year will count towards the degree of B.S., which will be given upon 
the completion of four years of college work in the Institute 


Marriage in itself not a bar to teaching.—“Women teachers must 
not be dismissed merely because they are married.” This is the gist 
of a decision recently rendered in a test case brought in an English 


court. The decision is of far-reaching importance. The plaintiff, 
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Mrs. Ethel Short, has been an assistant mistress in a council school 
in Dorsetshire since 1914. She married in 1921, and in July, 1924, 
she and other married women employed as teachers by the same local 
education authority received notice terminating their engagements. 
The Chancery Court decided that the notice was invalid and ordered 
the corporation to pay the costs. 


Home Co-operation Should Reduce Excessive Absence.—A total 
absence from school of 58,420 days during one term of 87 days was 
accumulated by 9,000 children in 17 small schools in Ohio, as shown 
by a survey recently conducted to discover the causes of absence 
from school, and reported in Educational Research Bulletin, Ohio 
State University. This is an average of six and one-half days’ 
absence for each pupil. Causes assigned for absence were unnamed 
illness, 36 per cent; specified illness, 35 per cent; work, 8 per cent; 
trivial excuses, 5 per cent; out of town, 5 per cent. From a third 
to a half of this absence, it is estimated, could have been avoided by 
proper co-operation between the home and the schools. 


Georgia, the first of the states to reject the proposed twentieth 
amendment to the Constitution, has just passed a new child labor 
law, effective January 1, 1926, which prohibits employment under 
the age of 14 years in manufacturing industry, forbids employment 
of children from 14 to 16 years between the hours of 7 p. m. and 
6 a. m., prohibits employment of children under 16 years in hazard- 
ous occupations, requires certificates showing the age of 14 has been 
attained, that ability to read and write the English language has 
been acquired, and that the physical condition for employment is 
gatisfactory. The Georgia law was adopted in great part through 
the efforts of the cotton manufacturers of the state-—Manufacturers 
News, Chicago, Tl., Oct. 3, 1925. 


The readers of Epucation have probably noted that its conductors 
are distinctly interested in the Playground movement in America. 
We have been glad to lend such influence as we may have to this 
movement. It certainly has great value to people of all ages and 
conditions, and it should appeal to “the people” as distinctly in the 
interests of good health, good order, and growth of a wholesome local 
and national spirit of patriotism. We are glad, therefore, to call 
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attention, here, to a series of prizes which has just been announced 
for excellence and progress in Community Playgrounds in the United 
States. From a circular issued by “The Playground” (New York, 
N. Y.), we quote the following particulars: 

The Harmon Foundation offers awards in the form of thirty-three 
prizes to communities whose playgrounds show the greatest progress 
in attractiveness in a year’s time. The Foundation was organized in 
1922 by William E. Harmon of New York City. It has aided a 
large number of communities to secure recreation by giving play- 
grounds outright or by contributing funds for the purchase of land 
for permanent playgrounds. Certain nursery companies will sup- 
plement the Harmon award by gifts to the winning playgrounds in 
the form of nursery stock, and in addition have arranged to grant 
substantial reductions in prices to the contestants making purchases 
from them. 

Terms of the Award.—The sum of $500 will be awarded to the 
community having the leading playground in each of three population 
groups as follows: communities under 8,000; communities 8,000 to 
25,000, and communities of more than 25,000. Additional awards 
of $50 each will be made to the ten other playgrounds which rank 
highest in each group. The nursery companies, in addition, will 
give $50 in nursery stock to each winning playground. Counting the 
gifts of nursery stock, the leading playground in each group may 
thus be awarded $550. The next ten playgrounds in each group 
may win $100 each. A community may enter as many playgrounds 
as it wishes, but awards will be made to not more than one play- 
ground in any community. It should be carefully noted that the 
purpose of this contest is to determine which playgrounds have 
achieved the greatest progress in beautificatton during the period of 
the competition, but not to determine which is the most beautiful. 
In other words, what counts is the progress made from now to 
November 1, 1926. The contest is open to any public playground 
administered by municipalities or by non-commercial groups or organ- 
izations in the United States and Canada. Playgrounds directly or 
indirectly connected with or conducted by commercial enterprises are 
not eligible, even though free to the public. The term playground 
as used in this contest is inclusive to cover such spaces as playgrounds, 
athletic fields and other public play places set aside and used pri- 
marily for active outdoor play and games. 








Book Reviews 


THE MAKING OF THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION, 449-1485. By 
Albert Beebe White. $3.75. ‘ G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

A second revised edition of a book that has made its impress upon 
American schools and scholars, both as a text book and a book of 
reference. Its aim is to cover the subject with sufficient thoroughness 
to meet the needs of college classes; at the same time it suggests fur- 
ther courses of reading and investigation on the student’s part along 
lines that are open but not traversed in these chapters. An extensive 
bibliography is given, which will make it easy for the student or reader 
to shape out for himself such courses. The style is clear and free 
from pedantry. While especially designed for college classes, this book 
is adapted to any and every student who wishes to familiarize himself 
with the growth of civilization. 


HOW TO STUDY MODERN LANGUAGES. By Peter Hagboldt, Ph.D. 
The University Press, Chicago, Ill. This is a small book, in stiff paper 
covers. Price, postpaid, 27 cents. It is worth more than 27 dollars 
to any one who is “up against” the problem of how to master a lan- 
guage other than his own. It tells just how to go at the problem. The 
advice is that of a master, and yet practical and easy to understand. 
Whatever the language, whether modern or ancient, this little book, 
costing but a quarter, plus postage, will save hours, days, weeks, months, 
of labor, discouragement and worry. The mistakes which we made in 
“prep” school and college are pointed out exactly as we, wastefully, 
made them; the worries that worried us are recounted verbatim... Happy 
indeed is the beginner of today, in having at hand, almost for nothing, 
such a vade mecum as Profesor Hagboldt hands him. 


THE BOY AND HIS FUTURE. By Nicholas Ricciardi. D. Appleton 
and Company. $1.25. An admirable book of sane counsel to parents 
and teachers, on ideals and methods in dealing with the boys of this 
new age in which the conditions are so different from the simpler life 
of a former day. 


HISTORY OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES. By Clive Day, 
Ph.D. Longmans, Green and Co. Price $1.80. An excellent and 
adequate book that will be of inestimable value to students in business 
courses, and for business houses. It has a distinct bearing upon history, 
also, since business has had so much to do with the expansion of com- 
merce and national development. The railroads and nautical methods 


of commerce are fully treated. 


THE STORY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. By Thomas Wake- 
field Goodspeed. Illustrated. An adequate and intensely interesting 
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story of the founding, building and almost miraculous growth of a great 
University, 1890 to 1925. 

BIBLE READINGS FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. Edited by John 
M. Thomas and A. Howry Espenshade. The Macmillan Company. Ad- 
mirably adapted to use in educational institutions. While taken di- 
rectly from the Bible, these selections are free from any and all objec- 
tion based on creeds and isms. They are beautiful human stories and 
soul experiences, and are presented without notes or comment. The book 
should meet a felt need. 

THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. By Robert A, 
Maurer and George J. Jones. D. C. Heath and Company. There is an 
Introduction to the Study of the Government of Our Country, and a 
section giving Outline and Queries. 

LANGUAGE TRAINING IN THE PRIMARY GRADES. By Catherine 
T. Bryce. Newson & Company. An excellent manual for the classes 
in beginning reading. Also useful in teaching of methods and training- 
school practice in teacher-training institutions, 

MOTIVATED PRIMARY ACTIVITIES; FOR RURAL TEACHERS. By 
Margaret F. Metealf. Introduction by M. V. O’Shea. Well adapted to 
awaken social instincts and to create self-confidence in those who are 
bashful and timid because of limited contacts with other people. 

THE GRIP-FAST HISTORY BOOKS. Books 2 and 3. By Cecil Kerr. 
Illustrated. Price 75 cents each. Longmans, Green and Co. Book 2 
covers Medieval Britain, 900 to 1535; Book 3 treats of the Building of 
the British Empire, There are corresponding books for the teacher, 
which enable her to develop certain points in the summaries, and which 
include notes on the stories, as well as suggestions for exercises. The 
name of the series suggests a feature which is well carried out in the 
text, notes, illustrations and other features. 

CAUSONS UN PEU. By Helene Cattanes. Line Drawings by Walter 
de Maris. Doubleday, Page & Company. $1.50. A collection of lessons 
in French conversation given originally to the students in the French 
department at Smith College. They attempt to reproduce the environ- 
ment in which one would find himself in visiting France. 

EDUCATION AND LIFE. An address delivered at the National Con- 
ference on Education and Citizenship, held at Toronto, Canada, in April, 
1923. By J. A. Dale, M. A., Professor of Sociology in the University of 
Toronto. A book that will prove both suggestive and stimulating to all 
readers who are in touch with the live educational questions of today. 
Each and every chapter is both awakening and informational. The 
volume is published by The Oxford University Press. 





